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GEORGE PERRIN DAVIS. 

1842-1917. 

In the death of Mr. George P. Davis, of Bloomington, the 
Illinois State Historical Society has lost one of its founders 
and best friends. Mr. Davis died at his home in Blooming- 
ton, Wednesday, January 10, 1917. Mr. Davis, with Capt. 
J. H. Burnham and Mr. Ezra M. Prince, attended, as repre- 
sentatives of McLean County, the preliminary meeting held 
in May, 1899, at the University of Illinois at Urbana, at 
which time the State Historical Society was formed. George 
Perrin Davis was bom in Bloomington, June 3, 1842. He was 
the son of David Davis and Sarah Woodruff* Davis. 

His father was born at ^'The Bounds" Sassafras Neck, 
Cecil County, Maryland, March 9, 1815, and his mother in 
Lenox, Mass., September 4, 1814. David Davis settled in Illi- 
nois in 1835, and within a few years began that career which at 
its climax wrote his name upon the historic page as one of the 
most eminent jurists and statesmen of his time. His public 
life he commenced as a member of the legislature in 1844, 
and he was next elected to the constitutional convention of 
1847, being then 32 years of age. The elder Davis was a 
justice of the Supreme Court, and served in the senate of the 
United States. George Perrin Davis' mother was a daughter 
of Judge William P. Walker, of Lenox, Mass. She was one 
of the founders of the Bloomington Public Library. 

George Perrin Davis passed his childhood days in the 
manner common to youth in like circumstances. As a boy he 
was fond of horseback riding, and often told with vivid recol- 
lection of riding around the judicial circuit when but 8 years of 
age, with Abraham Lincoln, in the future president's buggy. 
When old enough to study, he attended the boarding school 
of Deacon A. Hyde, at Lee, Mass., and afterwards became a 
student at the Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington. 
He prepared for his college course at Beloit, Wis., spending 
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two years there, and subsequently graduating from the law 
school at the University of Michigan. During his college 
course he became a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity. 

On settling down to active life, Mr. Davis entered into a 
law partnership with the late WilUan H. Hanna, which con- 
tinued two years. At the end of that period, his father's busi- 
ness required his own attention in Washington and the son took 
charge of the large land interests of his father, and has since 
been mainly occupied with building matters and other im- 
provements of the property. In former years he was largely 
interested in feeding cattle and was for many years engaged to 
some extent in this business, in which later his son, Mercer 
Davis, was associated. Mr. Davis was a director of the First 
National Bank of Bloommgton and several other banking 
institutions. He served many years on the board of trustees 
of Illinois Wesleyan University and for many years has been 
president of the McLean County Historical Society, in which 
organization he took a deep and active interest. 

On June 17, 1869, Mr. Davis was married at Attica, Ind., 
to Miss Ella Hanna, of Indianapolis, Ind., whose grandfather, 
Gen. Eobert Hanna, was a very prominent character in the 
early history of the state, from which he was an early United 
States senator. Three children were bom to this union, Alice 
Scranton, who is the wife of Dr. E. Wyllys Andrews, of Chi- 
cprgo ; David and Mercer, both of this city. 

On political issues Mr. Davis was a firm Eepublican, but 
never sought public office. In earlier life, however, he served 
as supervisor for Bloomington Township for about twenty 
years. He was a member of the First Presbyterian church of 
this city, in which he served in the capacity of trustee. 

Funeral services were held at the home and later at the 
First Presbyterian church, Eev. Fayette Vernon, pastor of 
the church, conducted the services. The services were simple 
and brief. The church was crowded with the many friends 
and relatives of the family. The McLean County Bar Asso- 
ciation attended in a body, having met at the courthouse 
previous to the services and marched to the church. The 
flora.1 offerings were exceptionally beautiful, remembrances 
being sent by friends of Mr. Davis, and the many organiza- 
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tions with which, during his lifetime, he had been associated. 
Among those who were in attendance from out of the citj- 
were: Mrs. Richard Newhouse, of Frankfort, Ind. ; Mercer 
Walker, of Beatrice, Neb.; Mr. and Mrs. Albert Phelps, of 
Fairbury, and Mrs. Anna Zigler, of Wabash, Ind. 

In the funeral sermon Mr. Vernon spoke rather of things 
concerning the purposes of life than of the life which Mr. 
Davis had lived, for this was known to all for its high ideals. 
The speaker wished to impress his audience and make them 
more sure that they were living for the things that are highest 
and best and in a way to make sure of attaining that real 
success, which God has designed for us i>o achieve. His 
funeral oration was an interpretation of the ways of right 
living and he left with his audience the opportunity to draw 
a parallel between the purposeful life which he described and 
that of the man over whose bier he spoke. 

He spoke of death and the grave and in closing said, 
*'But is this the end of this wonderful organized body, through 
which we have communicated with a soul which inhabited it 
these many years! No, mystery of mysteries, even this body 
with its wonderful nervous, circulating, muscular and respira- 
tory systems, yet largely intact, shall share in the life that 
continues in Jesus Christ, and again this body shall live, 
glorified and above the needs and vicissitudes to which our 
mortal bodies are subject, partaking of that eternal life into 
which Jesus has entered. '' 

Those who acted in the capacity of pallbearers were the 
following: W. S. Harwood, Harry Eckart, William H. Brown, 
Cash Harlan, E. A. Cowles, James Melluish, Bert Eead and 
Herman Fifer. The burial took place in the Bloomington 
cemetery. 

As has been stated Mr. Davis as a boy knew Abraham Lin- 
coln. He had this opportunity on account of the close per- 
sonal and business relations between Mr. Lincoln and his 
father. Judge David Davis. 

George P. Davis once wrote an article giving his rem- 
iniscences of Lincoln and some interesting anecdotes of him. 
We give some extracts from this article: 

''The Eighth judicial circuit, established in 1847, com- 
prised fourteen counties, extending on the north from Wood- 
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ford to the Indiana state line, south as far as Shelby, and the 
western counties being Sangamon, Logan and Tazewell. It had 
nearly 11,000 square miles, or nearly one-fifth of the area of 
the State. There were no railroads for many years and but 
few bridges over the rivers. Courts were held in the various 
counties twice a year, lasting from two or three days to a 
week. After court had adjourned in one county the judge 
rode to the next county, accompanied by the Staters attorney, 
whose authority extended over the whole circuit, and by some 
of the lawyers to a few of the counties near their homes. 

*'Mr. Lincoln rode the entire circuit to all the courts, 
which lasted about three months in the fall. Most of the law- 
yers rode horseback. After a few years my father, who was 
the circuit judge, and Mr. Lincoln were able to afford buggies. 
My father, who was a very heavy man, used two horses. Mr. 
Lincoln had a one-horse open buggy and drove his horse, *01d 
Buck,' as I remember the name. In the fall of 1850, when I 
was 8 years old, my mother went around the circuit with my 
father and Mr. Lincoln took me in his buggy. I have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the horse, the buggy and Mr. Lincoln, but 
nothing of what he said on that trip. 

**At Danville I saw Judge Oliver L. Davis and Mr. Con- 
stable, a lawyer, who wore a long frock coat. I also saw my 
first coal fire, except in a forge, and amused myself with heat- 
ing and bending the poker. Whether or not my mother 
whipped me afterwards I don't remember, but it was very 
likely, as it was the custom in those days. I recollect being 
at Paris and Shelbyville, where I saw Judge Anthony Thorn- 
ton, a prominent lawyer of that part of the State. 

''At Springfield the State's attorney, Mr. Campbell, gave 
me some percussion caps, which were a new invention then^ 
these I exploded on the buggy wheel and got some of the cop- 
per in my face. 

''In June, 1856, 1 heard Mr. Lincoln speak one night from 
the balcony of the old Pike house, which was situated on the 
corner of Center and Monroe streets. I have heard him speak 
at many political meetings and several trials in court. Mr. 
Lincoln was frequently at my father's house and in 1858 for 
some time while he was writing some of his debates with Mr. 
Douglas. On one of his visits I had a new autograph book, in 
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which he wrote as follows : ^My young friend, George Perrin 
Davis, has allowed me the honor of being the first to write 
his name in this book. Bloomington, December 21, 1858. 

A. Lincoln.' 
*'Mr. Lincoln was very tall, six feet four and one-half 
inches, as I measured him once, though he gives it himself in 
his autobiography, addressed to Mr. Jesse W. Fell, as six feet 
four inches nearly, but when he became much interested in his 
speech he looked as if he were eight feet high. He did not 
care much about dress, though he was always clean. I thought 
his clothes were too short for him, especially the coat. For a 
necktie he wore an old-fashioned stiff stock which clasped 
around his neck. When he got interested in his speech he 
would take it off and unbutton his shirt and give room for his 
Adam's apple to play up and down. He had a clear voice that 
could be heard a great distance, every word of a sentence 
equally clear, a great contrast to Mr. Douglas, who failed 
sometimes to send every word to the same distance. ' ' 



